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PREFACE. 


HE usual design of Addresses of this sort is to implore 
the Candour of the Public; we have always had the 
n more pleasing Province of returning Thanks and making 
our Acknowledgements for the kind Acceptance which 
our Monthly Collections have met with.” 

I had the pleasure of addressing my readers in these terms one 
hundred and thirty-three years ago. My friend, Dr. Johnson, regarded 
the sentence as a fitting prelude to a general chastisement of my 
unscrupulous opponents. It would be a great satisfaction to me if 
he could now witness the peculiar realisation of his prophetic treat- 
ment of my foes. For example, the preface of 1738 was chiefly devoted 
to the annihilation of the writer of a certain periodical entitled 
Common Sense, “ printed by Purser, of White-Friers.” My public 
notice of this person had so filled his head with idle chimeras of 
applause, laurels, and immortality, that he indulged himself in a wild 
prediction of the honours that would be showered upon him by future 
ages. “The plagiarising rogue!” exclaimed my friend the Doctor ; 
“if he ever becomes known to posterity, it will be for his stupidity 
and ingratitude, and that only by our favour.” I at once suggested to 
my illustrious contributor the propriety of embodying this thought in 
a prophetic criticism to grace my next preface. I turn back to the 
well-known page with a sigh that the learned Doctor is not here to 
see how completely his words are verified. Common Sense is only 
known through Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, and I myself might have 
forgotten that spurious work had not my memory been excited by 
the following letter :— 

‘Mr. URBAN,—As you are the oldest conductor of periodical literature in 
England, so I imagine you must take the greatest pleasure in referring to the 
illustrious memories which are associated with “wed youthful days, and this without 
showing any signs of that imbecility which belongs to the mere daudator temporis 
acti. If you are susceptible of such feelings, I suppose you can never peruse 
without gratification the elegant little ode which, according to Mr. Boswell, 
appeared, fresh from the hand of Johnson, in the number of your Magazine for 
March, 1738. I find from the same authority that in the following May appeared 
a translation, which is given at full length in the notes to Boswell’s great work. 
It is my extreme dissatisfaction with the manner in which the elegant simplicity 


of the original is diluted with clumsy verbiage in this translation, which has 
induced me to_offer you what I consider a superior version. Trusting that you 
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will receive my contribution with some favour, if not for its own merits, yet for 
the opportunity it gives you of recalling the cherished glories of 133 years ago.— 
I remain, Mr. Urban, your sincere friend, « JosEPH GILES, 


Resident Magistrate, Westport, 
“ February, 1871.”’ Nelson, South West Gold Fields, New Zealand. 


URBANE, NULLIS FESSE LABORIBUS. 


Oh! Urban, unsubdued alike, 

Though labours press and slanders strike, 
The wreath upon thy learned brow 

Shall ever flourish green as now. 


Unmindful what the common crew 
Of imitators threat or do, 

Happy in mind and studies, choose 
The paths devoted to the Muse. 


The dull darts of the spiteful tongue 
Break, in calm silence proudly strong ; 
Thy strenuous zeal shall quell thy foes, 
And force its way though crowds oppose. 


Put forth thy strength, and, smiling, foil 
Each jealous rival’s idle toil ; 

Put forth thy strength, and thou shalt claim 
The Muses partners in thy aim. 


No page is dearer to the Muse 

Than that whose genius can infuse 
Grave themes with light, and trifles find 
Of power to ease the jaded mind. 


When for the nymphs Lycoris weaves 
Fair chaplets, thus the violet leaves 
Relieve the redness of the rose, 

With various tints thus Iris glows. 


In my early days it was a popular custom for editors to receive and 
publish complimentary letters. My correspondents addressed me in 
laudatory prose and glowing verse. Fashions change. New men, 
new manners. I have always laboured to adapt my work to the 
times, only accepting changes when I was convinced that they were 
improvements. My correspondents are not less numerous than they 
were. Some of them want the courtesy and grace of style and 
manner which characterised the epistolary work of a hundred years 
ago. Contributors are more irritable than they were in my early 
days. This probably arises out of the higher rate at which 
literary labour is now paid. A hundred years ago many of 
my best articles were gratuitous contributions. Indeed, some of 
my distinguished friends would have thought it undignified to 
receive an honorarium. All this is changed. Authorship is an 
honourable profession. Princes and peers add to their dis- 
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tinction by successful competition with the professional writer ; 
and neither prince nor peer is ashamed to receive the commercial 
reward of literary success. If competent writers alone favoured me 
with their manuscripts, my position would be one of especial com- 
fort. It is the amateur essayist and the unfledged poet who plant 
thorns in my chair, and make me sometimes long for the lungeing pen 
of Dr. Johnson, who had no mercy upon vanity and stupidity. I 
remember me now, in that same preface, how boldly he talked of 
the miserable persons who dared to raise their heads in the august 
presence of my shadowy figure. Frequently he passed over the 
calumnies of my competitors, not only, as he said, because it is 
cruelty to insult the Depressed, and folly to engage with Desperation, 
but because he considered all their outcries, menaces, and boasts, as 
nothing more than advertisements in favour of my publication, being 
evidently drawn up with the bitterness of baffled malice and dis- 
appointed hope. Ah, they were brave days, those days of my early 
life, when authors hit out right and left, with an earnestness that 
shames modern criticism ! 

The New Zealand magistrate is alone to blame for this preface on 
a preface. His letter recalled the old days so vividly that I could 
not resist the desire to print his communication. That point settled, 
I had no other resource but to introduce it with some few words of 
my own. I feel assured that my readers will agree with me in 
regarding the letter of my colonial correspondent as a notable and 
interesting communication. What revenge could be more complete 
than to find in 1871 a British colonist solacing his leisure by doing 
into his native tongue the Doctor’s Latin song of triumph over 
enemies whose works find their only lasting memorials in my 
own pages? ‘The resident magistrate has justified his criticism of 
“‘Briton’s” version of this elegant composition. I prefer my new 
contributor’s lines to the more elaborate verse of my friend who sent 
along with his translation in 1738, the following characteristic tribute 
in prose :— 

“Mr. URBAN,—Thro’ the whole Course of the Opposition you have met with 
from your weak Antagonists, I cannot recollect that you have eyer used any other 
Method of convincing the Publick of your own Merit, and the false Insinuations 
of your Adversaries, than that of fair and open Reasoning, undeniable Argument, 
and impartial Evidence ; or that you have ever attempted to hector Persons into 
an Approbation of your Work. Nor do I remember that you have by ~— 
Paragraphs of Buffoonery in Newspapers, forged Advertisements, or any other 
unfair Manner of Proceeding, attempted to stain the Character of your Rivals. 
No: I am sensible you think, as any one who pretends to Candour or Honour 
would do, that such base, mean Artifices, are utterly beneath you. But, notwith- 
standing all this, the London Magaziners have, with their usual Impudence and 


Scurrility, ventured to publish some Lines in their last, below the most abject 
Production of Grub-street I ever met with; yet, under the Name of an Imitation 
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of the Latin Ode to you in your Magazine for March. This was the Occasion of 
my now sending you the following Version of it: And tho’ I could not pretend 
to render it in its native Beauties, I have attempted to do it in its true Meaning, 
and therefore hope it will not be ‘unacceptable to your Readers.” 

I commend “ Briton’s” letter, as a curiosity, to the colonial magis- 
trate, and I rely upon the forbearance of a generous public to pardon 
my discursive introduction to this volume of my latest series. It will 
be not a little singular if the native New Zealander, when he sits on 
the ruins of London Bridge, should have imbibed an early knowledge 
of the literature and history of the metropolis from certain magazines 
which my colonial correspondent is evidently turning over with pride 
and pleasure. If my late contributor were at my side, he would enter 
into a learned and thoughtful disquisition concerning the indirect 
influence of these volumes upon the administration of British law in 
the New Zealand gold fields. I shall not venture to imitate him 
in that respect, even if I possessed the lexicographer’s power of 
analysing philosophical problems, 

In conclusion I will only briefly refer to the varied contents of 
this half-yearly volume, as evidence of promises fulfilled and hopeful 
prospects in the future. I regret that the fourth part of “‘ The Fall of 
Paris” has not yet reached me. ‘The writer has met with a serious 
accident in Paris, where he resides. This misfortune and the 
interruption of communication with that unhappy city are ample 
excuses for an author, who, having fled from Paris to avoid the German 
siege, now finds himself suffering from the unexpected investment of 
the place by its late defenders. I hope to resume and conclude the 
writer’s personal narrative in my next number, and I venture to 
commend it to my readers, as one of the most truthful reflections of 
the effect of the late war upon the social and domestic life of France 
which could be given in so short a space. Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke commences, in this volume, a series of valuable essays upon 
the “Comic Writers of England,” and I have other works in hand 
which I trust will be as acceptable to my modern readers as the 
Gentleman's writings were to their forefathers a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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